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HOBBLED 

BY ADA CAMBRIDGE 

Melbourne, where I have had my home for eighteen years 
and which is the metropolis of a State to which I have he- 
longed for more than twice that length of time, is a great 
city. I make bold to say that in the March of Progress she 
is well abreast of the foremost cities of the British Empire, 
if not of the world. And this is not to disparage the other 
Australasian capitals, most of which (by nature's favor) are 
more beautiful, and one, to my thinking, incomparable. All 
are little mirrors kept bright and ready to reflect the face 
of civilization, every chop and change in social fashion 
caught and reproduced within a few weeks of its appear- 
ance upon the horizons of Europe. I focus on Melbourne 
because here I am, and my subject under my nose, merely 
desiring to make it clear to the reader that it is not a local 
subject, nor its local character and equipment any different 
from what they are in London, Paris, or New York. As 
showing that I do not understate the case let me quote the 
opinion of a great and traveled actress who recently visited 
us (an actress is above royalty as an authority on such 
matters). She said — nay, she published it in an English 
newspaper as a notable discovery — that we were the best- 
dressed women she had seen in any country. 

Dress, however, is not my subject, but only a natural 
introduction to my subject. It was the hobble-skirt sug- 
gested it. 

Not the original of a year or two ago, the bag with the 
draw-string round the ankles, the literal hobble such as we 
use to restrain the wanderings of our bush horse; it would 
be unfair to the subject to make a text of that. Because, 
as soon as it appeared, one recognized that it was not a 
serious proposition, but just a stroke of saturnine humor on 
the part of some sartorial dictator, who bet somebody 
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that he could make the little fools do anything and was 
dared to try. Certainly he won his wager in a way, thanks 
to the force of habit, but he also learned, probably for the 
first time, that his powers were not quite absolute. The 
offense was so flagrant, so violently resented, and so soon 
put down that many even of those who think they know 
everything do not know, and now never will, what the true 
hobble-skirt looked like in the open street. 

But if the inverted bag is gone, the pillow-slip — the bolster- 
case, rather — remains, and that is almost as lamentable a 
sight when it presents the height of fashion. Its effect be- 
hind, and especially its effect when the wearer is pressed 
for time, is so incontestably funny that one marvels at the 
sustained and defiant courage wasted in its support (for if 
she cannot see her own back she can always see its counter- 
part). Just enough stuff to let the skirt hang free, to free 
the legs within, would convert the monstrosity into a thing 
of grace; yet she will not have it. And then regard the 
correlative hat — literally the crowning insult. In nine cases 
out of ten that hat of late years has been a thing to make 
angels weep. Its worst extravagances have abated, but one 
fears this only means that the time limit for a pronounced 
fashion is nearing expiration, and the votaries of fashion 
casually lapsing into sanity until the next wave of madness 
comes along. Strange phenomenon to the philosophic eye! 
The great argument for dress, as so dominant an element 
in woman's life, is that it is her duty to make herself as 
beautiful as she can; but here she is and here she will be 
next year, if it be thus decreed, deliberately using it to make 
herself ugly — knowing she is so using it, knowing that every- 
body else knows it, and particularly that man knows it, for 
whom ultimately all is done. How is one to explain such 
lunacy? 

I am a woman's woman; I am even — although I detest the 
term — a woman's rights woman: but I wish sometimes that 
tyrant man would exercise his brute power in this matter. 
That he does not " turn " under the provocation of such 
frocks and hats as have lately been brought into his family 
and at least refuse to pay for them argues him but an imita- 
tion tyrant, after all, without the brutality of a worm. 

Individually and behind the scenes one knows he has his 
say. A significant little tale came to me from a dressmaker 
at the time when the tube-skirt was the season's novelty and 
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the " rage "; I cannot think of it without wanting (dis- 
loyally, I know) to pat the unmentioned hero on the hack. 
A lady ordered of this dressmaker a costume of the latest 
mode ; the correct skirt measurement had been promulgated 
and was duly adhered to; fitted on when completed, it gave 
perfect satisfaction. It was sent home. Three days later 
it was returned, the skirt ripped (very roughly with a knife) 
from hem to waist, and a note from the victim of the out- 
rage requested the dressmaker to repair the damage with 
a new back width " somewhat fuller than the last." 

But such sporadic demonstrations are of small avail as 
checks to a movement so organized and wide-spread. What 
one would like to see in the circumstances — the second 
decade of the twentieth century on its way and vandalism 
recrudescent, flouting an enlightened age — is an equally 
organized and wide-spread male public opinion, healthy and 
temperate, showing its sense that the thing, being socially 
retrogressive, was worth attention and attack; instead of 
the cynical and unintelligent " it-pleases- them-and-don't- 
hurt-us " attitude, a brotherly concern for a sister's frailty, 
a knightly solicitude for Beauty in distress. How power- 
fully these would work to steady the feather-heads so easily 
led by the nose ! It should not be needed and it is a humilia- 
tion to invoke it, but some such aid seems called for and 
might legitimately be exercised to save silly women from 
themselves and incidentally to buttress the hardly won re- 
pute and status of those who are not silly — or perhaps I 
should say not so silly. For alas and alas! I am afraid 
that in this matter of the surrender of the female will and 
conscience to the hypnotic force of fashion there is scarcely 
one of us that is without sin. 

And here comes in the subject — not without a sad dignity 
of its own despite its clothes: Corporate Woman and her 
place in the line of march — why it is not alongside her mate 
and recognized to be so; why her standing and standards 
are different from his in the ways that make one inferior 
to the Other; why their " rating," as we may call it, is not 
one and the same. 

It ought to be the same. A million times has the fact 
been proclaimed, a million times disputed ; but there it is — 
an axiom of nature, her plain intention — it ought to be the 
same. And it is not. 

Why not? Sickening as the reiteration of the question 
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may be, it would be foolish to give it up. Not only that, but 
criminal, because, being the unnatural situation that it is, it 
must be ourselves that created it and by the same token we 
who have the responsibility of putting it right. Nature is 
the common scapegoat and appearances are often against 
her, but with all her so-called favoritisms, her sex differ- 
entiations, the unsophisticated tigress holds her own, while 
the hen ostrich and the mother stickleback do more than hold 
their own. It would be absurd to argue that we are the 
only animals in the world of which male and female did 
not get a fair and equal start. 

We must have had a fair start, we women. And although 
history records that we have lived up to it from time to time, 
in ancient Borne and elsewhere, it is indisputable that we 
have been losing way for ages and that we are disgracefully 
behindhand still. Here are the hobble-skirt and cart-wheel 
hat to prove it. 

How did it happen? 

The ultimate cause of anything is beyond sight, but as 
far back as eyes can see there looms the form of that dis- 
astrous sinner who invented war with his own kind. We 
take for granted it was a he whose dawning human nature 
prompted his animal intelligence to the initial crime, al- 
though it might as easily have been a she ; one reasons from 
results which support the settled theory of all shes that he 
began it. And the first engagement would certainly have 
taken place at the convenient domestic hearth — or whatever 
answered for a hearth ; perhaps he wanted her bone, or it 
may have been her nut. So our primal misfortune befell 
us. Given a contest, there must be a winner and a loser, 
and by the chance of fate, or because she was taken un- 
awares, and not necessarily because she deserved it, the 
prehistoric wife got the worst of the encounter. This would 
unduly elevate the prehistoric husband in his own esteem, 
and the moral advantage to him must have been incalculable. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and chivalry in that morning 
twilight of the world was a thing undreamed of. Next time 
they tried conclusions it was not on equal terms, he with 
his new-born confidence in himself and she discouraged and 
cowed. Consequently she was beaten again — and so on until 
she was subdued, forcibly inhibited from exercising as of 
yore what may be called her virile faculties. And there you 
are. 
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Behold her presently grown accustomed to her abject 
state — out of the running — taken up with the. lighter pur- 
suits to which she is confined. Behold him without the nat- 
ural check and balance of her equal will and his respect for 
it indulging, over-indulging his male propensities at her ex- 
pense. The relation of the sexes is indicated, if not estab- 
lished — the fashion of the future set. 

I am not blaming him for a moment any more than I 
would blame water for running down-hill instead of up. He 
was the victim of circumstances. So was she. So, in the 
natural sequence of events, are we, their descendants, in 
this present year of grace. But theirs were circumstances 
over which they had no control and ours are not. That is 
the point. They knew no better and we do. 

How well we do ! Yes, women as well as men. We labori- 
ously manufacture an appearance of immaturity which de- 
ceives ourselves as well as them, but when we really want 
to show that we are grown up we can always do it. I sup- 
pose the women of America have done it most effectually ; 
I think their sisters in Australia are not far behind. The 
records of our Australian universities prove that, number 
for number, the women students gain more academic dis- 
tinctions than the men. 

But here is another point: It was not so long ago that 
our lord and master was doing precisely what we are doing 
now — giving his attention to fine clothes and petty follies — 
with precisely the same result. No miracles of discovery 
and achievement, such as have transformed the world in 
later times, were wrought or thought of when dress with him, 
as now with us, was a serious business of life. Only think 
of the creatures, belaced and bewigged, strutting about in 
all the colors of the rainbow, with their gamblings and 
flirtations and miscellaneous frivolities! If a few of our 
modern university girls could have been turned loose among 
them then, they would have made those dandies look just as 
silly as their descendants, who have put away childish things 
in order to do the work of men, make us look now. 

So, after all, it is not necessary to go the whole way back 
to account for things. Doubtless Mrs. Pepys was a more 
efficient human being than her spouse. An entry in the im- 
mortal diary (such a "feminine" production!) clearly 
points that way: " To my great sorrow, find myself £43 
worse than I was the last month, which was then £760 and 
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now it is but £717. But it hath, chiefly arisen from my lay- 
ings out in clothes for myself and wife : viz., for her about 
£12 and for myself £55 or thereabouts." Her mind must 
have been far more at leisure for impersonal concerns. For 
the matter of that, we may substitute our own so very late 
Queen Victoria for Mrs. Pepys, not to speak of the Roman 
matron of whom we have such flattering reports — still less 
of the prehistoric ancestress before her fall. Queen Victoria 
used no cosmetics for the enhancement of a far from fine 
complexion; she wore no wig over her graying hair, even 
when it became so thin that you could see through it; she 
stuck to her old fashions of dress when she liked them, too 
busy with more important things to change for the sake of 
change. And no king of them all surpassed her. 

I love to believe that everything in its own nature is sound 
and good, that nothing but tampering ignorance has set 
matters wrong, and that growing knowledge will gradually 
put all right. I am indeed quite sure that the case is so. 
Why, what jeremiads are poured forth about this and that 
" cancer " of social life! And now I learn on scientific 
authority that physical cancer, with its awful potentialities, 
comes from no malignancy inherent in itself, but simply 
from a loss of equilibrium in the interplay of certain mole- 
cules that are perfectly healthy when their natural action 
is undisturbed — the "disproportionate preponderance" 
artificially produced of some elements of our being over 
others to which John Stuart Mill ascribes one of the most 
intractable of our social diseases and which we may take to 
be more or less the source of them all. 

And if the whole " principle of evil " in the world is no 
more than this — good mismanaged — how simple a matter to 
deal with it ! Here is a fine machine put out of gear by in- 
advertent ignorance, and all we have to do is to readjust 
and repair it — having, of course, first learned how. " That 
all?" you query, and I know it looks the same " large 
order " that it ever was; but it is not so, being from this 
view a hopeful task and not a hopeless, which makes all 
the difference. And no reasonable being, divine or mortal, 
asks to have everything done at once or that one laborer 
at the job should undertake the various duties of the rest. 
For example, it is not our duty to clear the gap between 
ourselves and the leaders of the expedition at a flying jump 
and start as full-blown Marconis to-morrow. 
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Small beginnings that are the roots of all great endings 
are decidedly indicated in our case. Not only can we clear 
no gap at all, not even a street gutter, we cannot even jump 
for it until the back width is slit up with a knife or a ten- 
derer hand puts in a new one " somewhat fuller than the 
last." That is where we must begin. It is all very well 
to talk of the suffrage and the laws — they represent the 
pounds that can take care of themselves ; the pennies are the 
first consideration. We shall have our equality with man 
recognized all right when we are equal, but that is not yet 
— while we are tangled up in chiffons and he goes free. I 
am very sure we did not aid him in his escape from the 
same toils, and he will not aid us — or so it seems. But why 
should he? We too are quite capable of emancipating our- 
selves. We are not shut up. The road is open before us. 
Nothing prevents us, I am convinced, but the immense net- 
work of material trifles that we have spent our lives in 
spinning until it has smothered us, body and spirit, in its 
folds; and that we can get out of any day we like just as 
easily as we got in. 

The only difficulty — the main difficulty of any undertaking 
— is to begin. But how difficulties do melt away (excuse the 
platitude) when you stand up to them! This Moloch of 
fashion — where is he? Who is he? Put out a hand to feel 
him and you touch air. Moreover, we have demonstrated 
to ourselves that he is a bogy of our own creation. We did 
make a beginning when we refused his ankle-strap skirt, 
intimating (for the first time within my recollection) that 
a line must be drawn somewhere. That was really a remark- 
able revolt — if only we had followed it up instead of weakly 
compromising on the bolster-case! But after such ages of 
body-and-soul subjection it could not reasonably be expected 
of us that we should cease to be cowards all at once. It 
was a beginning, anyway. 

Now how to go on — for go on we must, belated as we 
are. Well, there is the men's example. If you prefer not 
to be beholden to them, there are our grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers to give us useful hints. Those admi- 
rable women, not having time and brain power to waste, held 
to one fashion of costume for years and years. Under that 
system they had a far better chance of being always well 
dressed than we who change it every season; their stuffs 
were sound and lasting, the workmanship fine and finished, 
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conscientious like all their work; the cost, compared with 
our expenses, next to nothing. For you see those were the 
days of importance for the housewife and mother, whose 
economic usefulness to the family and the community was 
equal to that of her husband. She ran so many industries 
in their joint business that he could no more have pros- 
pered in life without her than she without him. It was 
impossible for her to be continually thinking about clothes, 
although I am sure she loved her few gowns, old friends 
as they were, far more than we our multitudinous and per- 
ennially new ones. And I know that some of them were 
beautiful because I have seen them. 

Times have changed, you say. Those productive proc- 
esses to which she gave her mind are now otherwise carried 
on. Where would be the sense of doing yourself what ma- 
chines are made to do better and cheaper? And what about 
the thousands and millions of poor things whose livelihood 
depends on the present volume and ceaseless mutations of 
the trade in dress? The same answer fits both questions. 
There is inexhaustible occupation waiting for us still, un- 
touched, undreamed of — better uses for heads and hands 
than they were ever put to or are put to now. And not 
men's work, either. They and we are at the beginnings of 
knowledge, not the end; there is plenty of room for us 
both side by side without overlapping. As for the countless 
and accumulating multitudes who sew and sell and have 
their being in our clothes, the waste and sacrifice of human 
materia] that they represent are the worst features of the 
whole business. They are our victims, those slaves of fash- 
ion, whom we, slaves ourselves, have dragged at our heels, 
and whom, on the fallacious good-for-trade theory, we have 
supposed benefited by our follies to an extent justifying 
their excess and continuance. "We have not benefited them. 
We have tied them down with our laces and fallals when 
they might have soared. 

" The brains these fragile webs enmesh ! 

The wings of thought they tie! 
The energies of soul and flesh 

They still or stultify! 
God! what world-wealth in unsown seeds, 
What all-potential dreams and deeds, 

In women's workshops die, 
While spacious realms of life are stored 
With such vast mysteries unexplored!"' 
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Those poor girls whom we should speak of as being 
" thrown out of employment " would not lose it so suddenly 
as that; they would retire by degrees, and by concurrent 
degrees be drawn into the worthier pursuits that their em- 
ployers would have to take to. So huge a reform would go 
slow for a long time. It would need wise and temperate 
leaders, not headlong cranks. Heavens ! if the wise and tem- 
perate (in other things), the more intelligent and highly 
educated and influential among us, would only awake to 
the responsibility that lies upon them— responsibility to an 
upward struggling world, and especially at the present crisis 
in its affairs, which calls for all its stock of common sense — 
the thing would virtually be done. 

They have but to set an example — an example of mere 
dobriety. Is that much to do? Our grandmothers did it 
without effort or thought, and the money they saved upon 
intoxicating liquors, so to speak, provided excellent nourish- 
ment for the body politic of their day. Queen Victoria was 
a more efficient queen and no less dignified a lady for her 
unconcealed gray hair and furrowed face and sometimes 
dowdy garments. Not that we want dowdiness — emphatical- 
ly not. Beauty, beauty all the time ! That is just what the 
hobble-skirt set us crying for. But what is beauty when 
reduced to its elements? Surely first of all sincerity, then 
simplicity, then harmony, appropriateness — in short, most 
of the ingredients at present conspicuous by their absence 
from the creations of fashion and which the creators only 
use by accident, apparently, from time to time. Finally, 
the thing we have grown accustomed to. 

Now see how accustomed we have grown to the masculine 
coat and trousers. Times without number have we been 
told how hideous they are, but the fact remains that our 
finest taste is satisfied when a gentleman " as is a gentle- 
man " appears dressed for dinner or a garden-party or a 
shoot in the long-established manner. The occasional sug- 
gestions, said to have emanated from poor King Edward 
(fine man that he was, he did have a few feminine proclivi- 
ties), that his sex should introduce more change and gaiety 
and color into its clothes — suggestions calculated to send 
cold chills adown the spine of the most elementary sociologist 
— passed by ears attuned to higher calls like the idle wind. 
The powers be praised! Had one man whose social in- 
fluence was greater than his sense acted upon the hint others 
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would have followed him, and the clock might have heen 
put back for generations. But no; I fancy it would have 
been a case of hobble-skirt again and that we should have 
nipped his enterprise in the bud. Think how we should feel 
if a man, hitherto " correctly " tailored, walked into our 
drawing-room with so much as a frill of lace on his shirt- 
front — how we do feel when he sports loud checks and dia- 
mond rings. Too disgusted and contemptuous for words. 
One is always more quick to see what is ridiculous in others 
than what is so in oneself. 

Very well. Then here is our first step indicated. So soon 
as we find ourselves furnished with an agreeable fashion, 
to hold on to it like grim death for just as long as it suits 
us so to do; never minding about the disorganization of 
trade, which is bound to readjust itself and share the com- 
mon gain in the end. 

By the rule of averages the sheath-skirt and extinguisher- 
hat should be succeeded by something pretty, although we 
must be prepared for an attempt at seven widths over a 
crinoline. Intermediately our bonds, already loosening, will 
be loosened a little more — we can stop at the happy mean. 
The straight-hanging skirt within which legs can move free- 
ly and which clears the ground is the most comfortable one 
we know and the most graceful; and our Moloch could not 
take that garment from us if we had the resolution to keep 
it. Witness his difficulty in depriving us of those chief treas- 
ures of our wardrobe, the blouse and the " tailor-made "; 
assuredly he never meant us to keep anything so useful and 
economical for such a length of time. The short, round 
bodice might stay too ; it does not correlate corsets or nip- 
ping belts ; it is charming in its adaptation to the figure of 
youth, and, appropriately modified, it would be of great 
advantage to the appearance of those of us who are not 
young — incipient mothers and ladies developing embonpoint 
in the wrong place — who have not been allowed to try it; 
at any rate, not in modern times. Oh, rapture of comfort 
to have no waist to think of! One would go about feeling 
more like an angel than a woman. That one thing alone 
would lift life up enormously. As for the head — a (rea- 
sonably) wide-leaved hat to sit right down on it, as a man's 
hat on his, for summer; a cozy toque with alternate hood 
for winter ; no heating pads, no hurting pins, no more trouble 
of sun and wind than of constricted waists and bedrabbled 
vol. cxcvn. — no. 688 26 
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petticoats : that could be arranged with little difficulty when 
the main elements of costume were standardized. 

These are mere hints offered for what they are worth. 
No uniform is suggested, no more extremes of one fashion 
or another, no more dictation save by conscience and com- 
mon sense ; simply a recognition of the destructively ' ' dis- 
proportionate predominance " that the passion for dress 
has gained over the better passions of womenkind, and 
the resolution and the means taken to get it back where it 
belongs. And the very first step of all in the way of prac- 
tical endeavor is to have fewer clothes and no constant call 
to think about them. 

Between the rich who dress for dinner and the poor who 
are thankful for any decent covering lies the great world 
of women to whom this matter is of vital moment. To 
many of them a system that our grandmothers practised 
would have its points — three of everything — hats, frocks, 
boots, what not: a best, a second best, and an ordinary — 
Hightem, Tightem, and Scrub, to use terms once common in 
my own family. The beautiful best garment was for high- 
days and holidays, always ready for a party, a trip to town, 
a thoroughly fine Sunday; betweenwhiles it reposed in a 
lavender-scented drawer tenderly folded in tissue-paper; 
and it sometimes lasted without palling on its owners ' or the 
public taste to the third generation. The second best, of a 
specially serviceable character, was for shopping and ordi- 
nary visiting and doubtful church weather; the third was 
the comfortable wear of every day. For a whole season, at 
the very least, a middle-class lady thus equipped could dress 
almost mechanically, satisfied that she was " all right " 
without taking a moment's thought about it. In our day 
we should need more stuff for the wash-tub, but even so 
consider what some such simple and so easily practicable a 
system would do for the poor things who now spend night 
and day and all their little hard-earned income in the strug- 
gle to keep up with the ever-changing mode — in many classes 
a matter of necessity and not of choice. Automatically they 
would become leisurely, large-minded, well-to-do. They 
would have money to buy books and time to read them and 
thought to give to them; they would have chances to see 
the world, to learn life, to grow up, to spread out, to develop 
in every direction. In such light marching order they would 
rapidly overhaul the advance column which has had the 
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labor of clearing the trail and opening up the (to us) un- 
discovered country. ... 

But stay. . . . 

My mind's eye has been filled with the pleasing vision 
of a family circle engaged in reading aloud and listening 
to and drinking wisdom from these words. Materfamilias 
in her arm-chair knitting socks for a grandchild, perhaps, 
as I might be doing myself; seeing things from her and 
my standpoint of life and murmuring to herself at intervals : 
" How just! How true!" A son giving an ear from time 
to time while apparently immersed in his evening paper; 
dropping a " Hear ! Hear !" at the mention of man's achieve- 
ments, emitting an appreciative chuckle at the tale of the 
back width and the knife. Conscience-stricken daughters, 
aroused to serious thought of their position and responsibili- 
ties, and the becomingness or otherwise of the suggested 
costume that must not be changed. Paterfamilias — ah, 
paterfamilias, whose province it is to lay down the law, he 
has heard every word, but he has said nothing; he has sat 
so silent in the background that the mind's eye has hardly 
noticed him. And now, just as my peroration is reverber- 
ating in the receptive minds, inspiring the responsive spirits, 
here he pokes in, his fine old erusted apophthegm on his 
lips, to spoil the whole effect. . . . 

Oh, man, man, do think before you speak! And think 
with your own fresh, natural thoughts and not the worm- 
eaten old thoughts of others. Don't you know, by the anal- 
ogy of your own case, that while women are women wife 
love and motherhood must always come first of all? Do 
you love her less than when you were spending £12 on her 
clothes as against £55 on your own? Are your important 
pursuits more important to you than the welfare of your 
children? "Was there any declining birth-rate noticeable in 
the families of our busy grandmothers or of the great ruling 
women of the more distant past? You are never tired of 
accusing us of being illogical, but where is the logic of the 
contention that woman to become more valuable to the 
world must become less valuable to man? At present his 
cultivated intelligence is greater than hers, as so it ought to 
be, but in natural intelligence — I do not say the case is 
reversed, but that at least they stand equal. She has enough, 
at any rate, to see farther than her nose. And with such a 
stock as they will have between them when both are culti- 
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vated, do you suppose they will not better the home as well 
as everything else? Of course they will. And it can be 
bettered, too, without any damage to the foundations. Dear 
paterfamilias, be happy ! We old fogies have to let the next 
generation do its work in its own fashion, and it will be 
done on " improved principles " somehow because that has 
always been the way of it. In the last resort we can sustain 
ourselves — we who are not illogical — with the most logically 
deduced certainty that good does not come out of evil, al- 
though it comes out of labor and sorrow almost every time. 
Good comes out of good, and vice versa. If we see to the 
planting of the seed of good that our own time calls for, we. 
can well afford to leave it to grow just any way it likes. 

Ada Cambridge. 



